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insufficient, but also because they fell far short of
those of the English regulars.

In  his  penetrating  Biography  of  Washington,
Senator Lodge regards his conduct of the campaign,
which ended in the surrender of Great Meadows, and
his narrative as revealing Washington as a " pro-
foundly silent man/'   Carlyle, Senator Lodge says,
who preached the doctrine of silence, brushed Wash-
ington aside as a "bloodless Cromwell," "failing
utterly to see that he was the most supremely silent
of the great men of action that the world can show."
Let us admit the justice of the strictures on Carlyle,
but let us ask whether Washington's letters at this
time spring from a ''silent" man. He writes with per-
fect openness to Governor Dinwiddie; complains of the
military system under which the troops are paid and
the campaign is managed; he repeatedly condemns
the discrimination against the Virginian soldiers in
favor of the British regulars; and he points out that
instead of attempting to win the popularity of the
Virginians, they are badly treated. Their rations are
poor, and he reminds the Governor that a continuous
diet of salt pork and water does not inspire enthusi-
asm in either the stomach or the spirit. No wonder
that the officers talk of resigning.   "For my own
part I  can  answer, I have a constitution hardy
enough to encounter and undergo the most severe killed. Fry died of disease and
